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FOREWORD 


All  of  us  are  constantly  engaged  in  language  activities.  The  universality 
of  language  makes  it  especially  important  that  teachers  of  English  incor- 
porate into  their  practice  the  best  techniques  that  are  developed. 

This  brochure  treats  one  phase  of  language  activity,  composition,  pre- 
senting a number  of  principles  of  instruction  in  the  best  current  practice. 
It  has  been  prepared  from  wide  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the 
thought  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  language  teaching  by  the  Committee  on 
English  of  the  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Belle  Parks 
Norton,  of  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
intended  to  be  suggestive  of  a modern  philosophy  of  language  develop- 
ment and  of  its  implications  in  practice  for  the  secondary  school  teacher. 
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developing  facility  in  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


INTRODUCTION 

All  good  teachers  profit  by  experience,  but  the  will  go  beyond 

the  limits  of  their  own  professional  work  to  the  experience  of  oth  . 

During  the  past  few  years,  under  the  impetus  provided  by  the  National 
Council  of  TeLhers  of  English  and  their  era-ntakmg  report 
CMC  Currie, hm  in  Englhh,  an  increasing  number 

mined  certain  approved  practices  in  composition.  The  results  ot  inese 
investigations  have  been  sifted  and  summed  up  in 

through  this  brochure  to  the  teachers  and  supervising  officers  of  Pe  y 
vania^  Teachers  who  wish  to  be  guided  to  more  efficient  achievement_  m 
the  classroom  and  more  potent  service  to  secondary  school  boys  and  gir 
will  be  interested  in  following  these  principles. 

In  order  to  teach  language  effectively  for  the  present-day  needs  of  our 
vou^in  the  secondary  schools,  it  is  important  that  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  laymen  be  willing  to  give  up  certain  traditional  opinions  an 
hi  some  cases  long-cherished  prejudices.  After  many  investigations  for 
instance  it  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that  formal  grammar,  with  i s 
rulef  con  u.atLs,  and  declensions,  is  not  to  any  great  extent  carried 
over ’into  Adequate  speaking  and  writing  habits._  The  study  of 
has  proved  that  isolated  drill  and  rote  memorization  do  not  tunct  on  m 
aSual  life.  Yet  because  of  habit  and  inertia,  a lamentable  amount  of 
time  is  still  spent  in  such  sterile  routine. 

The  vigorous  phrasing  of  this  brochure  is  an  attempt  to  challenge^ 
attention  of  teachers  and  administrators,  to  provoke  impartial  .thmkm 
ners^r  study  group  discussion,  and  finally  to  induce  a fair  trial  of  the 
nSetkes  recommended.  Practically  all  of  the  conclusions  offered  here  are 
borne  out  by  research,  in  addition  to  the  observation  ancl  reported  experi- 
encrorieadkc.  English  teachers  all  over  the  country.  On  the  final  page 
will  be  found  a bibliography  of  some  of  the  more  important  studies  sup 
porting  the  viewpoints  which  follow. 
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I.  THE  NATURE  OE  COMPOSITION 

A.  Not  a Content  Subject 

Eirst  of  all,  composition  is  not  a content  subject  in  itself.  It  is  a prob- 
lem of  the  whole  school,  which  should  be  so  administered  that  each 
teacher  in  any  subject  feels  the  responsibility  for  securing  adequate 
English  expression  at  all  times.  Composition  is  best  regarded  by  teachers 
and  pupils  as  a tool  for  communication  and  self-expression. 

B.  Mechanics  and  Grammar  as  Tools 

Composition  work  should  not  be  taught  through  mechanics  or  grammar. 
These  are  merely  skills  to  aid  in  the  expression  of  ideas  and  should  be 
taught  as  such.  Theme  work  may  be  approached  through  the  pupil’s 
interests  and  present  needs,  for  learning  grows  only  out  of  experience. 

C.  Materials  Found  in  Life  Experience 

Where,  then,  is  material  for  composition?  In  the  pupil’s  life  at  home 
and  at  school:  what  he  hears,  what  he  sees,  and  lives  through;  what  he 
studies,  what  he  makes,  what  he  reads,  thinks,  and  feels.  How  can  this 
experience  be  tapped?  First  by  aiding  the  adolescent  to  throw  off  his 
self-consciousness,  to  make  him  observant,  and  to  give  him  a realization 
of  the  values  in  his  experience  and  the  worth  of  his  personality.  Enrich- 
ing his  experience  by  discussion,  guided  reading,  broad  contact  with  the 
rich  personalities  which  are  available  in  the  school  and  community,  are 
other  effective  means  of  tapping  the  student’s  life  experiences.  A list 
of  suggestive  theme  topics  may  be  used  if  the  pupil  is  left  free  to  choose 
what  he  wishes. 


II.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

A.  Opportunities  for  Oral  Expression 

Abundant  opportunities  for  oral  expression  should  be  provided:  con- 
versation, talks  in  smaller  and  larger  groups  during  the  class  period,  club- 
work,  reports,  and  forum  discussion.  Here  may  be  unearthed  interests 
of  many  sorts  which  will  disclose  a quantity  of  vital  composition  material. 
The  up-to-date  school  abounds  in  enterprises  which  afford  opportunities 
for  discussion.  Opportunities  may  be  provided  for  the  pupil  to  speak 
before  a group  on  a subject  in  which  he  is  vitally  interested  and  with 
which  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  to  give  information  which  the  group 
will  be  glad  to  hear.  Such  topics  often  grow  out  of  school  affairs.  Ready- 
made oral  topics  have  less  appeal  for  the  pupil,  and  therefore  are  less 
likely  to  contribute  to  real  development. 
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B.  Definite  Curriculum  Provision 

Definite  practice  in  oral  composition  should  be  provided.  From  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  composition  time  should  be  used  in 
oral  work  in  the  junior  high  school  and  a little  less  in  senior  high  school, 
since  most  individuals  use  chiefly  this  form  of  expression  after  they  leave 
school. 


C.  Avoidance  of  Formality 

Old-fashioned  declamation  hardly  meets  the  need  of  modern  youth  in 
their  preparation  to  think  and  speak  on  their  feet.  Planned  speeches, 
rehearsed  from  brief  notes,  are  preferred  to  mere  memorization  of 

speeches. 

Also,  stilted,  formal  delivery  should  be  avoided.  Natural,  easy  ex- 
pression in  a comfortable  position  with  use  of  a brief  informal  outline,  if 
necessary,  should  be  encouraged.  Formal  debate  is  far  less  suited  to  t ^ 
needs  of  a modern  class  than  the  modern  panel  or  group  discussion  around 

a table. 


D.  Conversation 

Conversation  is  an  art  to  be  cultivated.  A good  English  class  period 
is  often  one  of  free  interchange  of  ideas  between  teacher  and  pupils,  as 
well  as  between  pupils.  Some  opportunities  for  social  conversation  on  a 
good  level  are  also  advantageous  for  this  purpose.  The  strong  force  ot 
social  pressure  and  approval  to  secure  growth  and  gradual  maturity  are 
genuine  motivating  devices  for  oral  expression. 


III.  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Oral  and  written  composition  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  wherever 
possible.  Frequent  oral  discussion  or  oral  review  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  used  in  written  themes  is  desirable. 


A.  Maintaining  Skills 

Some  written  work  should  be  provided  every  semester,  even  m literature 
courses.  Many  composition  skills  are  matters  of  habit  that  must  be  main- 
tained without  interruption.  The  pupil  should  have  frequent  practice  in 
self-expression  and  communication  on  paper.  Such  written  work  ma,y  be 
brief,  but  it  should  be  kept  up  to  the  school  standard  of  acceptable  writing. 
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B.  Insuring  a Motive 

Above  all,  there  should  be  a realistic  motive  for  writing — a real  desire, 
a need,  an  actual  situation  which  inherently  demands  that  ideas  be  com- 
municated in  writing.  The  skilled  teacher  will  discover  many  such  condi- 
tions in  the  environment  of  school,  home,  and  community. 

Pupils  should  not  be  expected  regularly  to  produce  themes  on  abstract 
or  socially  useless  subjects.  Instead,  we  should  make  sure  that  the  com- 
position work  is  centered  in  activities  of  social  value:  discussions;  giving 
instructions,  directions,  explanations;  making  announcements,  reports,  in- 
formal speeches;  writing  actual  letters;  telling  stories  and  anecdotes  from 
personal  or  imaginative  experience. 

C.  Organizing  Ideas 

The  pupil,  having  something  to  express,  should  next  be  taught  to  think 
through  his  subject  and  to  select  and  arrange  his  ideas  with  attention  to 
what  comes  first,  next,  and  last.  This  organization  easily  takes  place  in 
an  oral  preview.  Only  occasionally  in  the  later  years  of  secondary  school 
should  the  formal  outline  be  used. 

D.  Production 

Next,  the  pupil  should  write  as  freely  and  effectively  as  he  can,  with 
an  abundance  of  concrete  detail.  Following  the  completion  of  the  first 
draft,  his  next  step,  correcting  and  polishing,  is  most  important.  Here 
he  proofreads  for  his  own  individual  errors,  and  as  he  reads  aloud  he  dis- 
covers weaknesses  of  expression  that  he  himself  can  remedy,  often  without 
assistance.  He  should  learn  always  to  reserve  time  enough  for  careful 
copying  in  legible  and  proper  manuscript  form,  either  typed  or  in  ink. 

E.  Presentation 

His  final  step  is  presenting  the  paper  to  an  audience  (if  only  the 
teacher)  and  receiving  constructive  criticism.  As  often  as  possible,  a 
wider  audience  should  be  provided — the  class,  club,  assembly,  or  the 
public. 


IV.  KEYNOTES  OF  TECHNIQUE 
A.  Differing  Standards 

The  language  of  a country  is  made  by  custom  and  changed  by  custom. 
The  dictionaries  record  present  usage  but  do  not  make  it,  while  most  gram- 
mars are  storehouses  of  principles  and  the  laws  of  language.  Textbooks 
and  professors  have  never  built  the  language  of  any  people,  and  the  best 
speakers  and  writers  have  never  hampered  themselves  with  rules. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  one  correct  body  of  usage  for  all  at  all  times. 
Instead,  language  lives  on  levels,  such  as:  (1)  the  level  essential  to 
literacy;  (2)  forms  preferred  by  more  particular  and  highly  educated 
people;  ’(3)  the  niceties  used  on  formal  and  literary  occasions.  Language 
must  be  taught  in  such  a way  that  the  pupil  masters  fcrms  on  one  level 
before  proceeding  to  the  next,  bearing  in  mind  that  many  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  will  never  need  to  know  or  use  the  third  level. 

B.  Informality 

What,  then,  is  the  standard  to  follow  in  school?  It  should  be  the  every- 
day, informal  speech  and  writing  of  well-educated  people  and  the  language 
of  reputable  magazines  and  newspapers. 

C.  Individualization 

The  time  of  the  whole  class  should  not  be  used  in  the^  study  and  prac- 
tice of  items  which  some  pupils  already  know  and  habitually  use.  We 
should  rather  make,  with  the  help  of  the  pupils,  an  inventory  of  personal 
usage  errors  and  provide  each  with  the  drills  he  himself  needs.  This 
means  the  accumulation  by  the  teacher  of  files  of  drill  material  for  indi- 
vidual use. 

Usage  should  not  be  taught  haphazardly  throughout  the  school  in  an 
endeavor  to  cover  all  errors  every  year.  After  a survey  of  local  needs, 
minimum  essentials  may  be  allocated  to  grade  levels  in  a cuniulative  list 
arranged  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty.  A very  few  essentials  may  be 
listed  each  year  for  class  mastery.  Beyond  this  brief  list,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  meet  each  pupil’s  individual  needs,  using  the  slogan, 
“correct  worst  errors  first.” 

Teaching  usage  in  isolated  units  should  be  avoided.  Rather,  usage 
should  be  taught  definitely  but  incidentally  in  conjunction  with  composi- 
tion, and  after  a diagnostic  survey,  occasional  progress  may  be  checked 
by  a final  test  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  show  growth  and  mastery.  _ This 
involves  careful  preparation  and  safeguarding  by  the  teacher  of  objective 
tests  for  local  use,  and  also  the  occasional  use  of  standardized  tests. 

The  pupil’s  errors  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  nor  should 
they  be  corrected  for  him.  Instead  he  should  be  taught  to  correct  his 
own  errors  and  to  watch  with  interest  his  own  progress.  He  should  be 
made  self-directing  and  independent  as  soon  as  possi’ole. 

In  the  secondary  school,  spelling  should  be  taught  as  an  individual 
matter.  Each  pupil’s  spelling  lesson  should  consist  of  the  words  he  mis- 
spells. These  would  receive  careful  and  thorough  study.  The  spelling 
method  may  include  such  processes  as  correct  pronunciation,  visualization, 
and  writing  of  the  difficult  word  in  context.  Occasionally  testing  with 
some  standard  list  is  also  desirable.  The  constant  use  of  the  dictionary 
while  writing  merits  encouragement. 
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V.  CREATIVE  WRITING 

A.  Creating  a Desire  to  Write 

Creative  composition  should  be  recognized  as  an  activity  for  all  rather 
than  as  set  apart  for  the  few.  Each  pupil  should  be  made  conscious  of 
the  quality  of  his  experience,  alive  to  the  world  of  the  senses,  and  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  commonplace. 


B.  Vocabulary  Building 

Pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  acquire  a rich  vocabulary  unaided. 
They  should  be  given  experiences  which  demand  varied  language  for 
expression.  The  fascinating  history  of  words,  the  diversity  of  words  for 
one  idea,  and  the  many  meanings  one  word  may  have,  are  elements  which 
provide  such  learning  experiences.  How  to  have  fun  with  the  dictionary 
may  be  a pleasant  part  of  the  program  in  creative  writing. 


C.  Evolution  of  Style 

Pupils  should  be  aided  to  develop  a mature  style.  They  should  be 
shown  how  to  become  versatile  in  sentence  structure  and  in  the  use  of 
imaginative  language  and  figures  of  speech.  Judicious  use  of  models  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiration,  not  for  imitation,  can  be  made.  The  futility 
of  vague,  trite  phrases  and  the  pleasure  in  specific,  concrete  reports  of 
sense  impressions  should  be  impressed  upon  them. 


D.  Recognizing  and  Promoting  Creative  Writing 

Creative  writing  comprises  more  than  a short  story  or  a poem.  Any 
true  self-expression  is  creative.  Pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  become 
authors.  They  should  be  given  an  understanding  of  poetic  experience 
and  an  appreciation  of  literary  craftsmanship.  Pull  opportunity  for 
would-be  poets  to  write  and  receive  recognition  of  artistic  skill  whenever 
it  appears,  and  full  encouragement  of  any  genuine  waiting  effort  should 
also  be  apparent  in  the  program  of  creative  writing. 


E.  Developing  Standards 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  class,  standards  of  literary  criticism  may 
be  developed  which  slowly  rise  with  more  mature  reading  and  wider 
experience  in  self-expression  and  self-appraisal. 
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APPENDIX  A 

A Suggested  Outline  for  a Year’s  Program  of  Composition 
IN  THE  Secondary  School 

While  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  type  of  work  be  done  m every 
grade  each  year,  these  suggestions  show  objectives  to  select  from  and 
goals  toward  which  to  work  throughout  the  secondary  school. 

1.  Preview  and  preparation  by  teachers  before  the  class  work  begins 

Examining  available  professional  literature  for  helpful  teaching 

advice  and  materials  _ . 

Canvassing  the  environment  for  possible  activities  and  situa- 
tions providing  composition  opportunities 

Listing  essentials  of  everyday  usage  and  allocating  them  to 
grades  VII-XII 

Securing  a standard  test  of  usage 

Making  plans  for  a survey  of  difficulties  in  speech  and  writing 
Inspecting  files  of  collected  composition  materials,  adding,  re 
jecting,  reorganizing 

2.  Diagnostic  tests 

Obtained,  administered,  and  protected  according  to  best  pro- 
fessional practice 

Results  examined  and  tabulated  according  to  types  and  fre- 
quency of  errors 

Results  given  to  pupils  individually  to  show  personal  needs 
Inventory  made  of  local  errors 

Teacher  checks  errors  on  a prepared  list 

Pupils  report  errors  on  slips  of  paper 

Class  tabulates  errors  for  individual  and  group  attack 

3.  Conferences  with  individual  pupils 

Provision  for  class  work  during  conference  period  (reading  or 

study)  , . . , 

First  month:  discussion  of  pupil’s  speaking  and  writing  needs 

Middle  of  term:  check-up  of  progress 

Final  month:  appraisal  of  growth  and  suggestions  for  future 
plans 

4.  Laboratory  method  of  self-correction 

Drill  materials  filed  and  made  available  to  pupils 
Time  and  place  arranged 

Pupils  notified  and  instructed  in  method  of  use 
Pupils  supervised  in  laboratory  work 
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5.  Self-help 

Pupil  is  aware  of  present  needs 
Teacher  checks  and  pupil  corrects  errors 

Pupil  works  exercises  as  needed  and  uses  a key  to  correct  them 
Pupil  records  his  progress  and  tries  to  better  his  own  record 

6.  Class  discussions 

To  secure  ease,  friendliness,  fluent  talk 

To  discover  interests 

To  decide  on  composition  projects 

To  educate  in  modern  methods  of  group  discussion,  including 
parliamentary  law 

7.  Story-telling 

Jokes 

Anecdotes  from  personal  experiences 
Written  accounts  of  experiences 
Original  imaginative  stories  (optional) 

8.  Letter-writing 

Real  situations  with  actual  recipient 

Interesting  subject-matter  (personal  activities,  ideas,  reading, 
etc.) 

Correct  forms 

Clerical  accuracy 
Conventions  of  business  letters 

9.  Personal  writing 

Diaries 
Records 
Memoranda 
Original  ideas 

10.  Informational  writing 

Instructions  as  to  how  to  make  or  do  something 
Directions  concerning  roads  to  travel 
Explanations  of  machinery  or  processes 
Investigation  of  vocations 
Notes  from  reading 
Summaries 

Knowledge  of  plagiarism  and  how  to  avoid  it 
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11.  Public  speaking  and  writing 

Announcements  of  school  affairs 

Reports  on  topics  assigned  in  different  subjects 

Reports  of  group  projects 

School  entertainment:  recitations,  reading,  dramatics 

Pupil  talks  in  social  groups,  before  class,  to  club  meetings,  to 
school  assemblies,  and  to  community  organizations 

Publication  i i 

School  newspaper,  local  newspaper  column,  class  journal, 

etc. 

12.  The  relation  between  composition  and  literature 

During  a semester  or  unit  of  literature,  informal  oral  discussions 
of  book  studies  in  class  or  of  outside  reading  may  be  held 

Occasional  comments,  opinions,  reactions  in  wuiting  may  be 
called  for 

The  pupil’s  writing  habits  may  be  checked  by  inspecting  writ- 
ten work  in  any  subject 

Oral  or  written  reproduction  of  literature  or  a retelling  of  plots 
should  be  avoided.  Instead,  students  may  tell  exciting  inci- 
dents, omitting  the  climax;  they  may  write  a new  ending  for 
a story  or  hold  a popularity  contest  of  favorite  character, 
perhaps  dramatizing  the  results 
The  book  review  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a means  of 
checking  on  reading.  Instead,  it  may  constitute  a type  of 
writing  that  may  be  studied  and  provided  as  a practical 
form  of  composition  in  itself. 

13.  Enrichment  for  all  pupils 

Awareness  of  the  flavor  of  everyday  experience 
Observation  of  details  in  the  school  and  community  life 
Attention  to  the  variety  of  sense  appeals 
Realization  of  the  gratifying  effect  of  precision  in  language 
Appreciation  of  the  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  a 
broad  vocabulary 

Satisfaction  in  growing  skill  in  critical  appraisal  of  a piece  of 
writing 
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